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LABAMA sent about 300,000 men to the 
armed forces, and about one out of 
every three men sent or volunteered was 
a Negro. Today over 200,000 of these 
men who spent from three to five years 
of their life defeating the enemy have 
been returned. These men have many 
needs. I happen to be an Alabama vet- 
eran myself. I was interested to learn 
if this thing called the GI Bill, which 
provided me and other veterans with 
certain opportunities for the time we 
spent in service, were really so, or if it 
were just political talk and agency an- 
swer—agency answer that’s always “No,” 
or “Sorry, Mack, you’re just a little late.” 
I drove 12,000 miles over the State of 
Alabama, and I talked with veterans from 
all parts of the state. I also talked to 
State and Federal workers who were 
hired to help veterans, and I talked to 
business men, labor, religious, political, 
and community leaders. 

I tried to find out from officials what 
was being done for veterans all over the 
state. But I found no one in the state who 
really knew what was being done from 
Alisboro to Mobile. I live in Allsboro and 
knew what was going on there, but I had 
to go to Mobile to find out what was 
happening there. 

Opportunities 
.Veterans in Alabama have by law cer- 
tain opportunities and benefits. NEw 
SoutTH, in the February issue, grouped the 
main benefits under the headings of in- 
formation, jobs and education. 


1. Information: If an Alabama veteran 
is interested in a job, unemployment com- 
pensation, or apprenticeship training, he 
should go to the U. S. Employment Office. 
If a veteran wants to know about educa- 
tion, or job-training, or file a claim, he 
should go to the County Service Commis- 
sioner. The Service Commissioner is em- 
ployed by the state to assist veterans, 
and there is one in every Alabama Coun- 
ty. If the veteran wants his old job back 
he sees his draft board. For general infor- 
mation and exact details regarding train- 
ing, claims, or other problems, he may 
see a veterans administration representa- 
tive. 


2. Jobs: Officials who talk to veterans 
daily say the men are interested primarily 
in two things: One, to train for a better 
job than they had before the-war and, 
if they had no job, to train for a job 
offering good pay. Two, to go into busi- 
ness. They are not too particular about 
what kind of business, and are often in- 
terested in going into a business in which 
they have had no experience or training. 
Yet many veterans with families or folks 
depending on them find it urgent to start 
work at the earliest possible date. These 
men register withthe U. S. Employment 
Office and, if they are not placed, are 
eligible for $20.00 per week until they 
find a job, or for 52 weeks. During the 
month of December the U. S. Employ- 
ment Office, throughout Alabama, inter- 
viewed 81,329 veterans; placed 2,381, and 
had 26,993 in their active files waiting 








for jobs or training. You cannot tell how 
many Negro veterans were in this group, 
because the USES, like almost all state 
and federal agencies, fails to make a race 
breakdown 

Officials say a vet is a vet and color 
makes no difference. But ordinary folks 
in Alabama know that just because they 
say a veteran is a veteran and color 
makes no difference, that doesn’t make it 
so. We know that a white veteran is 
placed on a job by one set of rules and 
a Negro is placed by another set, just 
as have one rule for registering white 
veterans as citizens and another to pre- 
vent Negro veterans from registering as 
citizens. And just because a Negro boy 
served his country and fought and died 
or drove trucks or cooked or anything 
the Army told him to do is no sign he is 
just another veteran. He is a Negro vet- 
eran. In Alabama that means he is first 
a Negro and secondly a veteran. 


Color Makes a Difference 

I went into 37 counties where most of 
the Negro veterans are located and I 
found only a few drawing unemployment 
compensation, except in the large cities. 
A few were drawing $100 a month, as 
self-employed farmers or to farm for 
some white man, but the great number 
were being, as a U. S. Employment di- 
rector put it, “pressured into accepting 
jobs in the pulp and lumber business.” 
The same man said, “You know you can 
do that sort of thing to a colored boy, 
but you can’t do it to a white.” This same 
man’s superiors told me that color made 
no difference, just as the army told these 
boys when they were discharged, but I 
know better and you know better. This 
same office and department is alloted per- 
sonnel and government money to inter- 
view and place job-hunters, and a third 
or more of the men they talk to are Ne- 
groes, and they often have separate offi- 
ces, but they don’t have a single Negro to 
interview these Negroes. And if a veteran 
has been pumped full of a lot of idealism 
and democracy during the war years and 
comes back to discuss his plans and 
dreams of jobs and training, whom does 
he see? A white man, and not necessarily 
a sympathetic one. 

Well-trained and qualified Negro inter- 
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viewers could greatly assist these Negro 
veterans by talking to them about the 
situation, so they might make the most 
of opportunities available. They might as- 
sist them in getting training to better 
their status. To be frank about the situa- 
tion, few businesses will employ a Negro 
veteran when they can hire a white vet- 
eran. The job opportunities for Negroes, 
regardless of education, are “Negro jobs.” 
These are jobs for janitors, mill hands, 
common labor, and are usually jobs just 
a bit hotter or dirtier than I or other 
white men wish to do. Clean and high 
paying jobs we try. to reserve for our- 
selves. To me, a native of Alabama, that’s 
only natural, but I don’t see any point of 
lying about it, and pretending that color 
makes no difference, just for the record’s 
sake. 

Where we have two sets of rules for 
employing veterans, educating them, and 
permitting them to become citizens, it is 
good business to know how many by 
each set of rules are placed and what 
kind of work they’re placed in. State and 
federal workers are employed and agen- 
cies are set up to help us. One way of 
helping would be to make available a ra- 
cial breakdown in employment figures 
and employment opportunities, as well 
as. the number drawing unemployment 
compensation. 


What About the Unskilled? 

There are few opportunities that offer 
advancement in Alabama for veterans 
who were just laborers before the war 
and were not trained during the war. 
These men make up a large portion of 
the 200,000 veterans who have been re- 
turned to Alabama, and most of them 
came from the farms and rural areas. 
Right now cotton is at a good price and 
forest products are at an all-time high, 
and this pressure is not felt. But what 
is going to happen to these men when cot- 
ton goes down, or the culture is mechan- 
ized, and forest products are decreased in 


price and demand? That brings us to 


phase two, which is training and educa- 
tion for veterans in Alabama. 

3. Education and Training: Did you 
know that if all of Alabama’s veterans 
were married and made full use of train- 

(Continued on page 9) 
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SRC Investigates Columbia Incident, 
Consults With Justice Department 


HE OUTBREAK of race violence in Co 
lumbia, Tennessee, in which two 
Negroes were killed and many injured, 
presents a new and terrible reminder of 
the problem which challenges the South- 
ern Regional Council and all of its mem- 
bers. Ever since the news of this brutal 
and stupid incident first appeared the 
Southern Regional Council has been mak- 
ing a thorough investigation and-has sent 
three different representatives to Colum- 
bia at three different times. The reports 
of these SRC investigators are being cor- 
related and combined with other available 
information to be sifted down into a final 
summary. : 

As this issue of NEw SoutH goes to 
press, SRC’s executive director, Guy B. 
Johnson, has just returned from a special 
trip to Washington to discuss the Colum- 
bia incident with the civil rights division 
of the Department of Justice and to give 
Federal officials all the information SRC 
has gathered. The Department of Justice 
had previously asked SRC to provide such 
information and to give the civil rights 
division our opinions on the incident. 

The more SRC officials study the reports 
of our investigators and the versions of 


the incident as reported by the press and 


other agencies, the more are they con- 
vinced that the Columbia incident was so 
confused in its origins and development 
that no good purpose could be served by 
sudden snap-judgment pronouncements 
and demands. That is why SRC did not 
rush into print with a public “statement” 
on the incident. 

Certainly the tragedy of Columbia was 
a terrible, sickening thing, but little can 
be accomplished by tacking labels on it. 
Certainly it is clear that the actions of 
the Tennessee State Highway Patrol were 
irresponsible and inexcusable and that 
persons responsible for wanton destruc- 
tion and beatings of innocent citizens 
must be punished. It is clear, too, that 
both races share responsibility for the 
outbreak and that the entire affair was 
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badly handled throughout. What is most 
needed now, however, is to dig as deeply 
as possible into the causes and to seek 
constructive methods of insuring that 
such tragedy will not be repeated, in Co- 
lumbia or anywhere else. : 

For out of the welter of conflicting ac- 
counts there rises one clear fact: Colum- 
bia, Tennessee, had no interracial commit- 
tee; it had no kind of working organiza- 
tion of white and Negro citizens for un- 
derstanding and cooperation between the 
two races. The Southern Regional Coun- 
cil is convinced that if there had been a 
genuine, functioning interracial commit- 
tee in Columbia the tragedy would never 
have happened. This, in fact, is the 
greatest lesson to be learned from the 
incident. 

On the day the news of the conflict ap- 
peared Dr. George S. Mitchell, director 
of SRC’s Veterans Services Division, went 
to Columbia. He spent about two days in 
the town, during the tense aftermath of 
the first outbreak of violence and returned 
with a preliminary report. Within a week 
of the outbreak, Mrs. M. E. Tilly, field 
secretary of SRC, went to Columbia to 
make further investigation and from 
there went to Nashville to discuss the 
problem with Governor McCord. In the 
last week in March, SRC sent William B. 
Twitty, an Army veteran, to Columbia to 
collect all available information on the 
incident. In addition to reports of its own 
investigators, SRC also received informa- 
tion from other agencies. 

SRC is now sifting and weighing all 
available information; a detailed report 
that should stand the test of later de- 
velopments will be issued shortly. Mean- 
while, SRC is working quietly to do what 
it can toward obtaining a completely un- 
biased official inquiry and true justice in 
the case. SRC, however, contemplates no 
direct legal action, for the very good rea- 
son that Negro citizens arrested and 
charged in the incident have the legal as- 
sistance of the National Association for 








the Advancement of Colored People. The 
NAACP is the authorized legal advisor 
of Negro defendents in the case. NAACP’s 
experience and efficiency in legal battles 
for civil rights is so well established that 
it is doubtful if better—or, indeed, equal 
services could be guaranteed by any other 
organization. (Any contributions for legal 
defense sent to SRC will be turned over 
to NAACP.) 

After the Columbia incident has been 
clarified and justice done, the South will 
still face the basic problem from which 
the tragedy exploded. This much we 
know from information at hand: the mi- 


nor altercation between a white radio re- 
pairman and a Negro woman and her son 
was not the cause, but only the spark that 
ignited the blaze: the real causes of the 
tragedy—foolish misunderstandings and 
unfounded mistrusts—had festered and 
spread throughout the Columbia area for 
a long time. 

The real, and most difficult, task is to 
understand those misunderstandings and, 
through intelligent exchange of views and 
cooperation between Negro and white cit- 
izens in every Southern community, to 
clear away the emotional fogs of mistrust 
and antagonism. 





Dr. Howard W. Odum, of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, and former presi- 
dent of the Southern Regional Council, 
has been nominated as the first incum- 
bent for Yale University’s recently estab- 
lished “distinguished visiting professor- 
ship” of sociology. 

Dr. Odum has been granted a leave 
of absence by North Carolina and will 
go to Yale in September to teach four 
courses during the next academic year. 


Two Negro policemen will be appointed 
to the Richmond, Va., force, on a proba- 
tionary basis, as an experiment in a step 
long advocated by many Richmond citi- 
zens. The Trmes-DIsPpATCH, commending 
the move, pointed out that there is 
“nothing novel about this idea in more 
than a score of Southern cities, where 
colored officers have been rendering ex- 
cellent service for years.” 





lt Happened 


Harry L. Wright, one of six veterans 
serving as field representatives of SRC’s 
Veterans Services Division, is a young 
man with a remarkable personality. In his 
reports from the field to Dr. George S. 
Mitchell, Mr. Wright often describes en- 
couraging incidents in human terms. This 
excerpt from one of his recent reports is 
typical: 

“From the Veterans Administration of- 
fices to the State Capitol is about six 
blocks; in order to get to the capitol ex- 
actly on time for an appointment I de- 
cided to walk the distance. On my way 
I had to pass a used car lot; as I ap- 
proached the lot, I noticed two white men 
standing at the entrance; one of the men 
caught my attention. He was a tall, big 


in Arkansas 


fellow and in his hand was a cane, the 
type of cane the ‘barkers’ at the county 
fairs usually carry; as I approached him 
a voice as big as he was called out, ‘Fel- 
low, let me sell you something today.’ 
I walked close to him and in a quiet voice, 
I said, ‘I’m trying to sell something too.’ 
I explained that I was trying to sell Ne- 
gro veterans the idea of getting more 
training and better jobs, so we can buy 
better homes and better cars and the like. 
His whole expression changed; he took 
my hand and shook it several times and 
said, ‘Fellow, this should have been done 
twenty years ago, that is what they need, 
I am glad to see that being done.’ I con- 
tinued on my way, but I was thinking: 
Here was a plain working Arkansas white 
man expressing what was in his heart.” 
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Supreme Court Action Breaks Fight 


Against Negro Primary Ballot 


HE SUPREME CourT’s refusal to re- 

view the Georgia “white primary” 
case has broken the back of die-hard 
mirority efforts to deprive the Negro of 
voting rights in the South. The Court’s 
action was not surprising; indeed, it was 
to be expected. It also is undoubtedly 
welcomed by a great number of demo- 
cratic-minded white Southerners. 

In Georgia, as in some other Southern 
states, there was a move afoot even be- 
fore the Supreme Court acted to put over 
some device to “preserve the White Pri- 
mary”—but there is doubt whether this 
can be done and whether, if done, it 
would be legal. The trick used by the 
South Carolina legislature — which re- 
moved the primary from state control— 
has been urged by die-hard elements in 
Georgia, as elsewhere, but several polit- 
ical obstacles stand in the way. Georgia’s 
Commissioner of Agriculture, Tom Linder, 
noted for his absurd proposals, has urged 
that a “white executive committee’ be set 
up in place of the Democratic Executive 
Committee. Almost nobody but Linder 
has any enthusiasm for this feeble-minded 
attempt at canny strategy. 

Most heartening are the majority of 
letters-to-the-editor and editorials in 
newspapers throughout Georgia during 
the recent primary controversy. Not only 
the big-city papers, but small-town dailies 
and country weeklies throughout the 
state showed an encouragingly wide ap- 
proval of opening the primary to Negro 
citizens. An editorial in the ATLANTA 
JourNAL took note of this trend as fol- 
lows: 

“We have been very much impressed 
by comment made in recent weeks in 
rural Georgia newspapers, concerning the 
actual participation of Negroes in local 
elections and with pertinence to the ex- 
pected outcome of the King case... 

“We take it as a hopeful sign that the 
question is being discussed frankly by 
fair-minded and practical rural editors in 
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Georgia, and that they are speaking 
calmly and sensibly, in a matter in 
which violent language and demagoguery © 
could do a world of mischief.” 

From such editorials, and from expres- 
sions of citizens, it becomes increasingly 
plainer that most white citizens of the 
South apparently have no such great ob- 
jection to giving the Negro his political 
voice as we might have been led to believe 
by the yowlings of worried politicians and 
special-interest groups. 

This year many Negroes in Georgia, and 
in other Southern states, will vote in 
Democratic primaries for the first time. 
They will, that is, unless the die-hards 
somehow contrive to concoct a delaying 
action. However, many political leaders, 
even some of the hold-outs, are resigned 
to the fact of Negro suffrage. Some of 
them are so thoroughly convinced that 
the Negro is going to vote that there is 
in process now an intensive campaign to 
get as many white voters as possible reg- 
istered. This drive is apparently based on 
the belief that a large white vote will 
offset whatever kind of Negro vote these 
fear-ridden champions of “white suprem- 
acy” seem to anticipate. When the returns 
are in—provided they actually can drum 
up a big white vote—it is likely that there 
are going to be some surprised politicians 
the “morning after” the elections. For 
there are some of us who believe that a 
large vote in the South—regardless of 
race—will add up to vote with a sound 
liberal trend. 

This attempt to get out the “white 
vote,” even though it is motivated by un- 
founded fears, has a good side to it. A 
large, representative vote is what the 
South needs. If the opponents of byoad 
political democracy want to help develop 
such a large vote, Southern liberals 
should welcome their unwitting assis- 
tance. “They know not what they do.” 


In Georgia, where the polltax has been 
(Continued on page 12) 
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Southern Farmer Made Least Gains 
In War Time, Survey Shows 


BSERVATIONS completed in 71 counties 

throughout the country in the closing 
months of 1945 show that rural families 
have greatly reduced their indebtedness 
during the war, that they are financing 
more of their farming operations with 
their own funds than before the war, that 
they are improving their general living 
conditions, and that the majority of them 
have accumulated wartime savings. 

Wartime savings of most rural families 
are in bank deposits and war bonds, with 
a considerable amount of them informally 
earmarked for specific purchases or as a 
backlog against hard times. 

In every one of the sample counties the 
incomes of all types of rural families were 
higher during the war. than before it. 
Within the last five years the number of 
rural bank depositors increased in each 
of the sample counties, the increase rang- 
ing from 20 per cent to 100 per cent. The 
increase in bank deposits ranged from 50 
per cent to 500 per cent, and the value of 
war bonds bought by rural families in 
many counties exceeded their bank de- 
posits. 

Income “Lived Up” 

The smallest increases of bank deposits 
and the smallest purchases of war bonds 
occurred in the Cotton Belt counties, 
where a large proportion of the rural 
families have accumulated no savings. 
Within the Southern area the families in 
counties where tobacco is important have 
more savings than in the all-cotton coun- 
ties. In all southern counties — cotton or 
tobacco — most of the larger and medium- 
sized landowners have savings, whereas 
most of the smallest owners, tenants, 
sharecroppers, and hired farm workers 
have “lived up” their increased income as 
it has come along. 

The savings of rural families in the 
counties in the General and Self-Sufficing 
Areas were somewhat larger and more 
widespread than in the Cotton Belt, but 
below that of any of the other major type- 
of-farming areas. 

Payment of debts has been the sin- 
gle greatest use rural people have 
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made of their increased incomes in re- 
cent years. Bankers and agents of 
insurance companies in all counties re- 
port that farm people have been repaying 
loans much faster than usual, and that 
more of them are out of debt than ever 
before. Tax collectors generally report 
the smallest amount of delinquent taxes 
on record, while FSA officials in nearly 
all counties say that most or all Farm 
Ownership clients are ahead of schedule 
in their payments, All sorts of short-time 
obligations have been cleaned up by ru- 
ral people everywhere. 
Crop Financing Reduced 

Next after the payment of debts has 
been the increased use of larger earnings 
for cash financing of farming operations. 
The increased incomes during the war 
greatly reduced the number of farmers 
requiring crop financing though in many 
sample counties, especially in the Cotton 
Belt, there is still a substantial volume of 
such financing. 

Many of the smaller landowners and 
independent tenants have bought horse- 
drawn farm implements, made purchases 
for their households, used better foods 
and bought better clothes for themselves 
than before. Soil-building practices have 
been expanded. 

After paying off debts and making more 
cash purchases, the next largest use made 
of increased incomes by low-income fam- 
ilies has been the raising of their level of 
living in all counties through the pur- 
chases of more, and often better, foods 
and clothing and in most counties through 
the improvement of their living quarters. 

Low income rural families without sav- 
ings are concentrated in the sample coun- 
ties of the southern part of the Western 
Specialty Crop Area and Range-Livestock 
Area, the General and Self-Sufficing Area, 
the Cotton Belt, and in scattered smaller 
areas such as the Great Lakes Cut-Over 
and a few areas in the Northeastern States 
and in the tide-water section of the South 
Atlantic and osongel — States. 
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Edgar W. Ray, Newspaper Editor, 
Heads SRC Florida Division 


Edgar W. Ray, managing editor of the 
Tampa Datty TIMEs and chairman of the 
recently established Florida Division of 
the Southern Regional Council, is an ac- 

tive campaigner for 
working Democracy 
and a full community 
life for all citizens. 
Mr. Ray, a native of 
Macon, Ga., where he 
attended Mercer Uni- 
versity, started his 
newspaper career as a 
sports writer under 
the liberal Southern 
newspaperman, Mark 

Sa ee Ethridge, in Macon. He 
joined the Tampa Times in 1933 and 
has been managing editor of the paper 
since 1935. 


For his untiring contributions to com- 
munity welfare Mr. Ray was named the 
“Outstanding Young Man in Tampa” for 
1943. He is a deacon of the First Pres- 
byterian Church in Tampa and in 1943 
headed the church’s campaign to raise 


$50,000 to pay off a mortgage. For four : 


years he has worked actively with the 
Tampa Urbar! League, of which he is now 
president. He is on the Tampa USO coun- 
cil. 

At present Mr. Ray is getting the Flor- 
ida Division of SRC into gear for a prac- 
tical, thorough-going job in the state. 


Two More Veterans Join SRC Staff 


Marcus H. Gunter and John W. Merk- 
erson are the two most recent appointees 
to the staff of Southern Regional Coun- 
cil’s Veterans Services Division under Dr. 
George S. Mitchell. Their appointment 
brings the number of veterans in the divi- 
sion to six. 


Mr. Merkerson, native of Georgia, ma- 
jored in sociology at Morris Brown Col- 
lege, taught school for a time before he 
went into the Army. He served in per- 
sonnel work at Ft. Benning, Ga. He will 
work as a field representative in Florida 
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College Class Studies Negro Life, 
Learns Facts for Tolerance 


Mrs. Annie, Laurie McDonald, a fellow 
of the Southern Regional Council who 
teaches at Lenoir Rhyne College at Hick- 
ory, N. C., has achieved encouraging suc- 
cess in the study of race relations in her 
sociology classes. 

A report prepared by a committee of 
Mrs. McDonald’s students in “Sociology 
I” reveals that they gained a broader 
knowledge and much understanding from 
their studies. “In studying this problem,” 
the students wrote, “our thinking has led 
us to question whether it is the Negro 
problem or the white problem.” 

The group studied the history and cul- 
ture of the Negro in America, past and 
present, and the achievements of great 
Negro leaders of all times in all fields. 
They also studied present day Negro 
business organizations. 


Not content with mere textbook ap- 
proaches to the subject, the students also 
went after first-hand facts of contempo- 
rary Negro life through personal inter- 


views with Negro citizens of their com- 
munity—“so that we might become aware 
of the reality of our problem.” This was 
done through a conference with repre- 
sentative Negro citizens. “This exchange” 
of views, the students reported, “was not 
made on the basis of patronage, in which 
the white students asked the Negro “What 
do you desire us to give you’ nor on the 
basis of the Negro group saying ‘We de- 
mand,’ but on the simple ground of 
‘Come, let us reason together’.” 


“Will you not agree,” the students con- 
cluded their summary, “that each one of 
us has a definite personal part to play in 
the work toward the solution of this acute 
and vital problem?” 





and South Carolina. 

Mr. Gunter, native of Tennessee, is a 
graduate of Tuskegee, where he majored 
in music. He spent five years in the Army, 
29 months overseas. From July, 1944 to 
January, 1946 he was commanding officer 
of the 343 ASF band. He will serve SRC 
as field representative in Tennessee. 
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America’s Prestige in World Affairs 


Depends on Democracy at Home 


_—e for its international prestige, 
power and future security, needs to 
demonstrate to the world that American 
Negroes can be satisfactorily integrated 
into its democracy, urges Gunnar Myrdal, 
Swedish economist and student of Ameri- 
ca’s Negro problem, in Treasury for the 
Free World, issued by Arco Publishing 
Company, New York. 

His essay, “The Negro and America’s 
Uneasy Conscience,” is one of 54 con- 
tributed to this anthology on world af- 
fairs by such men as Henry Wallace, Wil- 
liam O. Douglas, Fiorello LaGuardia, Ber- 
trand Russell, Herbert Lehman, Vincent 
Sheean, Tito, Eduard Benes, Jan Masaryk, 
De Gaulle, Thomas Mann, Norman Angell, 
Hugh Baillie, Kent Cooper, Sumner 
Welles, Albert Einstein, Carl Sandburg, 
Theodore Dreiser. The introduction is by 
Ernest Hemingway. 


White Minority 


With the end of American isolation and 
our emergence as a pivot of world events 
a redefinition of the Negro’s status is 
bound to come. Mr. Myrdal asserts that 
“It will be impossible to make and pre- 
serve a good peace without having built 
up the fullest trust and good will among 
the colored peoples of the world.” Since 
the white peoples are becoming a smaller 
pertion of the world population as the 
colored peoples are becoming progressive- 
ly stronger it is evident “that within a 
short period the shrinking minority of 
white people in our Western lands will 
have to either succumb or find ways of 
living on peaceful terms with colored peo- 
ple. If white people, for their own preser- 
vation, attempt to reach a state in which 
they will be tolerated by their colored 
neighbors, equality will be the most they 
will be strong enough to demand. 

“History is never irredeemable, and 
there is still time to come to good terms 
with colored peoples. Their race pride 
and race prejudice is still mostly a defen- 
sive mental device, a secondary reaction 
built up to meet the humiliations of white 


supremacy. This is evident in the case of 
the American Negro. It probably holds 
true even for other colored people who 
have not yet had a taste of power, It 
should be apparent that the time to come 
to an understanding on the basis of 
equality is rapidly running out. 

“In the South three generations ago 
white people had for their defense a con- 
sistent and respectable theory, endorsed 
by the church and by all sciences, printed 
in learned books and periodicals, and ex- 
pounded by the South’s great statesmen 
in the Capitol at Washington. The Negro’s 
subordinate status was a principle inte- 
grated into a whole philosophy of society 
and of human life. Much of this theory 
remained through Reconstruction and it 
was again hailed in the restoration of 
white supremacy. Indeed, much of it re- 
mained until a couple of decades ago. But 
now it is almost destroyed for upper-class 
and educated people. Its maintenance 
among lower-class and uneducated peo- 
ple meets increasing difficulties. The grad- 
ual destruction of popular theory behind 
race prejudice is the most important of 
all social trends. The popular beliefs ra- 
tionalizing caste in America are no longer 
intellectually respectable. The white man 
is thus in the process of losing confidence 
in the theory which gave reason and 
meaning to his way of life. America can 
nevermore regard its Negroes as a pa- 
tient, submissive minority. 


America’s Opportunity 
“The Negro problem is not only Ameri- 
ca’s greatest failure but also America’s 
incomparably great opportunity for the 
future. If America should follow its own 
deepest convictions its well-being at home 
would be increased directly. At the same 
time America’s prestige and power abroad 
would rise immensely. The century-old 
dream of American patriots, that America 
should give to the entire world its own 
freedom and its own faith, would come 
true. America can show that justice, 
equality and cooperation are possible be- 

tween white and colored people.” 
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Gl Programs in the South 
(Continued from page 2) 


ing opportunities offered, they would 
draw more than one billion dollars for 
subsistence during training? This does 
not include the $20 per month paid the 
State Department of Education for train- 
ing farm veterans or the tuitions and fees 
paid schools and colleges for training. 

Disabled veterans are trained and re- 
habilitated by the Veterans Administra- 
tion. Practically all veterans are entitled 
to training either from public or private 
schools, or to a subsistence allowance 
during apprenticeship or job training 
through the State Department of Educa- 
tion. This training is available to both 
city and country vets. 

If a country boy wants to train to be- 
come a better farmer, he should see his 
nearest vocational agricultural teacher. If 
he is a Negro veteran, he might well look 
up the Negro vocational teacher. There 
are 41 Negro vocational teachers in the 
state. All veterans desiring any kind of 
training must fill out Form 1950, which 
must be mailed with a copy of their dis- 
charge to the Veterans Administration 
in Montgomery. The County Service 
Commissioner will assist veterans in fill- 
ing out these forms, and if he can’t supply 
a blank form, veterans should write to 
the Veterans Administration in Mont- 
gomery. This is a simple blank which 
records service, education and depen- 
dents. 

Job Training 

Businesses, industries, and trade schools 
are being approved as training stations 
for veterans’ job-training. This approval 
is in the hands of officials called coordi- 
nators who are employed by the county 
and city boards of education. 

The State Department of Education 
contracts with county and city superin- 
tendents to employ personnel to handle 
job training. These men are responsible 
for enrolling veterans, approving training 
stations, and supervising the men to see 
that they are getting training and not 
just subsidized employment at govern- 
ment expense. These coordinators are 
supposed to supervise only 22 men, and 
when their load reaches more than 22, an- 
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other coordinator is to be employed. Vo- 
cational agricultural teachers, who act as 
agricultural coordinators for farm train- 
ees, are supposed to receive assistance 
when they enroll more than eight men. 

When veterans are placed as trainees, 
they must draw at least 35 percent of a 
journeyman’s wage while training. Under 
the regulations the veteran’s wage should 
be increased as he progresses until he gets 
a full journeyman’s wage. His total wage, 
including what the government pays for 
subsistence, plus what his employer pays, 
cannot be more than a full journeyman’s 
wage. 

Negro Training Small 

On January 31 the Veterans Adminis- 
tration in Alabama was paying subsis- 
tence for 3,611 veterans in schools and 
colleges, and for 1,123 on-the-job train- 
ees; they also had 706 disabled veterans 
in training, making a total of 5,449 draw- 
ing subsistence pay for training or edu- 
cation. In Birmingham alone there were 
over 4,000 veterans who had made ap- 
plication for training but who were not 
placed. All over the state training sta- 
tions are filled, but only a little more 
than 2,000 have been placed on job-train- 
ing. There is no race-breakdown of vet- 
erans receiving training, but I found only 
ten Negroes in training out of 237 in 
Mobile, only one out of 33 in Conecuh 
County, only three out of 90 in the City 
of Tuscaloosa, and none in my home 
county. Yet again they tell me that color 
makes no difference. I doubt seriously if 
more than one out of ten veterans in 
training are Negroes. And according to 
the Veterans Administration and the U. 
S. Employment interviewers, from 40 to 
50 percent of the requests for job train- 
ing are made by Negroes. 

The Veterans Administration, which 
deals with veterans alone and is a federal 
agency, employs no Negro counselors, in- 
terviewers, or training officers. They 
have five Negroes employed at a Guidance 
Center at Tuskegee. VA maintains that 
one of its chief handicaps has been 
trained personnel. Adequately trained 
Negroes are available, but they are not 
used. The use of trained Negroes should 
help relieve the personnel shortage and 
also help the Negro veterans. 
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The State Department of Education has 
employed several Negroes as coordina- 
tors of Negro job-training all over the 
state, and they have 41 Negro vocational 
agricultural teachers to serve Negro farm 
boys, and expect to put on several more. 

The only hitch in all of the training 
programs is that if all industries and 
businesses cooperated with the training 
program by making every opportunity 
available to train veterans, there still 
would not be nearly enough to go around 
or even partially fill the demand. What 
is going to be necessary if the program is 
to succeed is the setting up of special 
schools which will offer veterans training 
in courses they desire. At present, schools 
have been set up in Birmingham, Fair- 
field, Montgomery, and Mobile. 

Courses offered at the Fairfield School 
are typical. They offer for whites: Tool 
and die making, radio and servicing, elec- 
tricity and electrical appliance repair. 
For Negroes: Shoe repair, upholstery, dry 
cleaning and pressing, tailoring, and auto 
mechanics. 

Leaders all over the state, both white 
and colored, admit that Negro veterans 
are more interested in the type of cour- 
ses offered white veterans, but they are 
unavailable for Negroes and no effort is 
being made to make them available. The 
official excuse for not offering a veteran 
the kind of training he wants is that they 
cannot train a man unless he can get a 
job after he is trained. 


Opportunities Limited 

A lot of white and Negro veterans 
would like to get training in electricity, 
appliance repair, mechanical shop, plumb- 
ing, radio repair and servicing, air condi- 
tioning and refrigeration, and diesel en- 
gine mechanics, but opportunities in these 
fields are very limited for white and are 
not available at all for Negroes. There 
will be increasing need for such trained 
men if the South and Alabama attempt to 
balance farming with industry. And with 
rural electrification moving forward in 
the postwar world unlimited fields 
should open in electrical appliance in- 
stallation and repair, radio repair, refrig- 
eration and air conditioning. There will 
be an opportunity for many small shops 


and businesses to open. But these small 
shops and businesses cannot open until 
the men are trained. The men cannot be 
trained under present practice until they 
get a job or open a shop. 

In the Birmingham area alone there 
are over two hundred thousand Negroes 
and most of them use electricity and ap- 
pliances, but they have only one licensed 
Negro electrician for the whole territory. 
That is one more than most Alabama 
cities and towns have, but because the 
Negroes have been barred from becoming 
licensed and because no previous train- 
ing opportunities have been available, 
that is no reason for saying opportunities 
do not exist and will not open for Negro 
enterprises to serve their own people. 

One bottleneck for job training for both 
races is that the veteran has to find his 
own training station, get himself hired, 
then have a coordinator to approve the 
station. White veterans from small towns 
and rural areas who wish specialized 
training find all schools filled to capacity 
and no local training opportunities avail- 
able. Veterans know training opportuni- 
ties exist on paper, but have difficulty 
finding openings. Not more than one out 
of fifty veterans in the state are now be- 
ing trained. 


Solution 


If a man drives his automobile to the 
bank of a river he wants to cross and 
finds no bridge or available means of 
crossing the stream, to tell him that he 
can or cannot get across is of no help. 
What he needs to know is how he’s going 
to get across, and who is going to help 
him. 

The figures and criticisms I have given 
are necessary only when feasible con- 
structive answers can be offered, I am of 
the opinion that the Veterans Adminis- 
tration and State Department of Educa- 
tion officials are ready, willing, and able 
to get across this particular stream. They 
know they need a bridge; they also know 
that they do not have time to construct 
a bridge, so their answer is a ferry. Now, 
what they need is the wholehearted co- 
operation of every industry, business man, 
labor leader, and community leader, of 
both races, to assist in planning for the 
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veteran. They need more than that. They 
need personnel and the administrative 
set-up to give these men training just as 
the armed forces had the personnel and 
the administrative force to win the war. 
The armed forces did not have the ma- 
chinery to train millions of men, but they 
had the foundation. It was a war-winning 
foundation. The Veterans Administration 
and the State Department of Education do 
not at present have the administrative 
set-up or the personnel, but they do have 
the foundation for a great peace-winning 
force. 

I believe that once the people of Ala- 
bama know what needs to be done and 
what they can do, they will cooperate 
with their veterans in peace as they did 
in war. 

This can be done by cooperating with 
the County Service Commissioners, the 
U. S. Employment Offices, the Draft 
Boards, the county and city superinten- 
dents of education and their industrial 
and agricultural coordinators, and the 
Veterans Administration. They can form 
committees to assist in rehabilitating vet- 
erans. These committees should be formed 
by both the whites and the Negroes. Some 
of this has already been done in Birming- 
ham and Tuscaloosa and Huntsville and 
other places but it is not wide-spread 
enough to be felt. These committees can 
encourage all businesses and industry to 
make available every possible training 
opportunity for veterans. They can co- 
operate in county and district-wide en- 
deavor to get adequately equipped trade 
schools going for their veterans. 

The number of veterans desiring train- 
ing and the type of training desired could 
be registered and this information passed 
on to proper authorities. 

An Obligation 

The State Department of Education and 
the Veterans Administration need to 
know that the people of Alabama appre- 
ciate their tremendous accomplishment 
with such a small force and wish to as- 
sist them in securing additional help to 
put over this training program. They 
need to know how the State of Alabama 
stands on training Negroes. They have 
nothing to hide, and the people have 
nothing to hide but our faces, if we let 
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this training opportunity slide by. 

The task of training veterans in the 
state, when the money has already been 
appropriated and the foundation laid, is 
no task at all compared to defeating the 
enemy. We didn’t question if it could 
be done—we had to do it. Then we re- 
sponded to the pressure of self-preserva- 
tion. Today it is a moral and spiritual 
obligation that we may or may not fulfill 
at our own discretion. 

For the sake of honesty we should say 
once and for all whether or not we wish 
to train men in the fields they wish 
training. We should say as a people of 
our state whether or not we wish Negroes 
to be trained and employed in jobs they 
wish and have earned the right to. 

Never before in the history of our state 
have we had the opportunity to train men 
as skilled workers, craftsmen, laborers, 
mechanics, business and _ professional 
men, and diversified and _ specialized 
farmers. That is one reason we ship raw 
materials out of our state to be returned 
as shirts, automobiles, and farm machin- 
ery. That is one reason we import pota- 
toes from Maine and milk from Wiscon- 
sin and beef from Kansas City. 

Conclusion 

In conclusion I believe a prerequisite 
to planning a state program for veterans 
training and education will be an accu- 
rate survey to determine the number of 
veterans desiring training; type of train- 
ing desired, and the time they would be 
willing to commence training, giving al- 
ternate dates they would be willing to 
start. Also, a survey to determine the 
number of businesses that will train vet- 
erans, and the number that will train 
Negro veterans, should prove invaluable 
in determining the number and kind of 
special training centers needed in the 
state. 

Also, the use of trained Negroes as in- 
terviewers, counselors and training offi- 
cers by state and federal agencies where 
these are not used should assist the head 
officials in determining more accurately 
the status of Negro veterans. 

The advantages of veterans’ training 
are many. First, it is designed to compen- 
sate men for time and years lost to win 
a war. Second, it permits the gradual 
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filtering of surplus labor on the already 
crowded market. Third, it is a source for 
trained personnel requisite to new and 
increasing industry and business in Ala- 
bama. Fourth, every time a veteran be- 


comes a skilled farmer or worker earning ~ 


sufficient income to improve his living 
standards, the state is advanced just 
twice as much; for where we had a li- 
ability we would have an asset to assist 
the already large number who become 
liabilities in time of depression. Fifth, it 
is a chance for Alabama to do something 
out of its own patriotism. 





The Rt. Rev. T. James McNamara, mem- 
ber of SRC’s exeeutive committee, dis- 
cussing at the Cathedral of St. John 
the Baptist in Savannah, Ga., recent at- 
tempts to block the Negro’s right to vote 
in Democratic primaries, said “the agita- 
tion which has been engendered by pres- 
sure groups and pressure-minded indi- 
viduals to create a condition whereby a 
segment of our country’s citizens will be 
disfranchised simply because of the color 
of their skin... is definitely un-Amer- 
ican . . . definitely un-Christian.” 





Negro citizens of Abilene, Texas, last 
month showed the kind of community 
spirit that most effectively wins friend- 
ship and support from other groups. The 
Abilene Reporter-NEws, in a story head- 
lined “Negroes Pace Red Cross Drive,” 
reported that Negro citizens had by March 
19 turned in “the best report of any group 
so far.” The Negro group had more than 
doubled its quota while the city as a whole 
had reached only little more than half its 
goal. 





Supreme Court and Primary 
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abolished, the vote this fall may be much 
larger than ever before. Reports from 
Texas are that 150,000 Negro citizens al- 
ready are registered and that the goal of 
200,000 will be qualified to vote in the pri- 
maries. There, as in Georgia, a move to 
increase the “white vote” will probably be 
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launched, may indeed already be in pro- 
gress. 

Actually, very few white Southerners 
seem to be worried. The ATLANTA CoNn- 
STITUTION carried a story during the heat 
of the “save-the-white-primary” discus- 
sions which stated that “Georgians seem 
to be accepting Negro voting in the Dem- 
ocratic primary this summer without a 
great deal of excitement. ... Gov. Ar- 
nall disclosed that ‘not a single soul’ had 
asked him to call the legislature into ex- 
traordinary session to amend the election 
laws.” That was in mid-March. Since then 
there has been talk among Georgia poli- 
ticians—but not many of them—to hold a 
special session, for the repeal of all state 
laws concerning the primary, which would 
turn it over to the state Democratic Party. 
Governor Arnall has said he will not “be 
a party to any subterfuge... to nullify 
the orders of the courts.” He urged Geor- 
gians to accept “as good citizens” the Ne- 
gro’s right to vote. 

It is still possible that Georgia, and 
perhaps other Southern states, will follow 
South Carolina’s lead in this device to 
evade the Supreme Court ruling in the 
Texas primary case. The Southern Re- 
gional Council is now studying the pos- 
sibility of means to block such an evasion. 
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